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THE ART JOURNAL. 



AMERICAN PAINTERS-WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 



jiMONG American painters, none of late years has 
exercised a more powerful influence on Art in 
this country than William Morris Hunt. 
He was born in Brattleboro, Vermont, March 
31, 1824, and is consequently now about fifty- 
four years of age. He entered Harvard College 
in 1840, but, his health failing him, he went to 
Europe before he graduated. In 1846 he began the study of sculp- 
ture at Diisseldorf. At the end of nine months he relinquished 
this branch of Art, and went to Paris, and in 1848 became a pupil 
of Couture. In 1855 he returned to the United States, where 




he has lived most of the time since, in Boston and Newport, or 
their vicinity. 

Mr. Hunt was one of the first of American painters who became 
imbued with the principles of the later French artists, and, when 
he came home after his course of- study in Paris, his pictures 
showed a class of thought until then quite new in Boston. A pic- 
ture of * Marguerite plucking the Leaves from a Daisy,' and count- 
ing 'He loves Me,' 'He loves Me not,' was exhibited in the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, and attracted great attention from its refined 
beauty among amateurs, and those knowing in Art recognised in 
its attention to "values " of light and shade, and in the simplicity 




Summer. — From a Paintiyig by William Morris Hunt. 



of the treatment, a new standard in Art in this country. Couture's 
methods of colour made themselves felt through his pupil, and to 
the present moment Mr. Hunt's pictures, painted at that time, still 
retain, in their simple pigments and tender light and shade, the 
freshness and purity of works completed yesterday. Mr. Hunt, 
besides studying with Couture, was an ardent friend and admirer 
of the French artist Millet, and to him even more than to Couture 
he was indebted for the strength and thoughtfulness of his pic- 
tures ; or rather, perhaps, because he was himself sincere and 
thoughtful, the realities of life and of Art as they were compre- 
hended by Millet most directly appealed. Mr. Hunt was one of 
the chief appreciators of Millet, and he more than any American 
has created the admiration which exists for him in the United 
States. He loved Millet as a man, and he bought his paintings 
and encouraged him as an artist by his personal devotion in his 
career, which was only half appreciated by the French people 
themselves. An article in the Atlantic Monthly a year or two 
ago, gives a delightful account of Millet, and shows how one per- 
son may minister to the intellectual necessities of another, as it 
was shown in the friendship between Millet and Hunt. 

During the few years that followed his return to America, Mr. 



Hunt painted his best pictures. French peasants, choir-singers, 
and types of Parisians, besides some charming genre pictures, 
filled his studio, which comprehended in their treatment the simple 
pure values of colour, and light and shade of Couture, and the 
refined and spiritual expression of the singers and Madonnas of 
Delia Robbia. His portraits at this time afforded the best speci- 
mens of American women and children ; and a picture of a Salem 
lady, a great beauty in her time, is at this moment present in our 
mind, as an example of what is best and sweetest, and most graceful, 
in American womanhood. For a long while Mr. Hunt continued to 
make portraits of many American men and women, and his pic- 
tures of Chief-Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, and many others, added to his fame. During the 
civil war his fancy pictures of 'The Bugle-Call,' 'The Drummer- 
Boy,' and some others, were very popular through photographs and 
lithographs, but there appeared in them a lack of the simple grace 
and simplicity that had endeared his earlier works to the public. 

Mr. Hunt's picturesque and comprehensible treatment had at- 
tached to him a large class of young Boston artists, and without 
himself founding a school his pictures began largely to influence 
the work of other people. The true and simple relation of tones, 
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the forcible light and shade, and his subdued yet pleasing colour, 
began to reappear in the studies by Miss Bartol, Mrs. Whitman, 
Miss Greene, Miss Wadsworth, and Miss Knowlton ; and whether 
their pictures were seen in Doll and Richards's shop in Boston, at 
the National Academy Galleiy here, or at Cottier's, the direct feel- 
ing of Mr. Hunt was obvious to the most casual observer. Over 
Miss Knowlton's drawing-class Mr. Hunt now began to take 
a direct supervision, and his talks about Art were faithfully 
chronicled by Miss Knowlton, who later embodied them in a book 
called " Talks on Art." In this small volume, which has since 
been republished in England, brilliant, witty, and wise observations 
are put down in aphoristic form. The book was not written by 
Mr. Hunt himself, but its familiar illustrations of the principles of 
Art recall in their lively language a similar class of talk, in which 
Couture is so fond of indulging with his pupils, even down to the 
present time, and which he himself has set forth in a vivid manner 
in his "Entretiens d'Atelier." These disciples of Hunt form a 



more distinct class of Art-students than any which has hitherto 
existed in America. Not very proficient in drawing, their paintings 
of still-life, flowers, &c., are all laid in with the effective simplicity 
that is so much lilted in Mr. Hunt's pictures; but, unlike their 
master, they lack his subtle and appreciative love of form. As we 
before remarked, a great many people have been portrayed by Mr. 
Hunt ; but, whether from a weariness of an unsettled multitude of 
such subjects, or because his mind naturally sought a more unre- 
strained class of subjects, for the past four or five years Mr. 
Hunt has very largely devoted himself to landscape-painting. In 
Florida, by the St. John's River, in little out-of-the-way nooks in 
New England, and by the sea, he has produced a multitude of 
works, similar in general motive, though not in feeling, to the later 
pictures of Corot. Drawing and colouring in the " impressionist" 
school, the greenness of a spring landscape, the mistiness of a 
sedgy marsh, and the impressive weight of dense foliage, have ap- 
peared in his landscapes, emphasized beyond the possibility of 




Spring Chickens. — From a Painting by William Morris Hunt. 



doubt as to the artist's intention in many canvases of river- 
sides and fenny valleys. In these pictures the old precision of 
drawing and the modesty of tones of colour are set aside, and it is 
a strong if a sketchy impression of the feeling and mood of the 
place which is left upon the mind, rather than its positive fea- 
tures. We give for illustrations tv/o drawings from his pictures, 
one named ' Summer,' and the other * Spring Chickens,' which 
convey an idea of the simplicity of his treatment and subjects, 
though, from the absence of colour, they do not adequately embody 
the impression made by the paintings themselves. Mr. Hunt is a 
most eminently imaginative artist, and this quality of his mind in- 
fluences the character of his work in a way impossible to describe 
in words. In his women and children, it is not as intellectual or 
spiritual beings that he delineates them, but the quality of their 
personality distinctly appears, as timidity, softness, grace, sadness, 
or happy joy. And, in his landscapes, so much is he in sym- 
pathy with the sponginess of soft, springy earth, with half-stagnant, 
slow-crawling rivers, and indistinct shadows of trees in the water, 
partially veiled by the mist which clings to the stream, that the be- 



holder is brought into sympathy with the artistic instinct which so 
completely absorbs their peculiarities. 

Come of an artistic family (for his two brothers are both of them 
endowed with the same delicate perceptions as himself, if in a less 
degree), Mr. Hunt and his pictures must long hold their place in 
American Art. Of late years we have sometimes regretted that 
his mind fed so much upon itself, and we have thought that closer 
and more equal companionship between himself and others of the 
same sort in Europe, and the daily sight of the work of kindred 
minds, would bring more vivid inspiration to his thoughts and 
touches to his brush. 

None of these pictures are great in local colour, but the best of 
them have a richness and purity of tone which are among the 
finest qualities of colour, as when we see it in Rembrandt or Cou- 
ture. Many of his landscapes, however, lack this element of har- 
mony, and with the positive tints running out of the general key 
of the picture we have no sympathy, and can only pardon his 
crude accents of green or blue, as we consent to overlook the 
harshness of Liszt or Wagner in some of their musical cadences. 



